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Take Back Your Golden Key 


B' AMING for his action a faulty marking 
system that gauges rote learning rather than 
genuine intellectual ability, and Phi Beta Kappa 
for lending its support to such a measure by 
electing its members on a basis of grades, Charles 
Allen Eastman ’28, refused election to the Dart- 
mouth chapter of the honorary scholastic society. 
Dartmouth has been taken aback, because for 
years the senior classes have without exception 
voted the Phi Beta Kappa key a more desirable 
prize than the “D” for participation in athletics. 
Eastman is an athlete, having played on the soc- 
cer team for two years. He is a member of a 
campus scholastic society of high standing. But 
when the golden key was tendered him, he turned 
his back. 

There was nothing spectacular or sensational 
in Eastman’s refusal, which probably accounts 
for the absence of widespread publicity such as 
followed a similar act at the University of Kan- 
sas two years ago. Eastman, in a letter of ex- 
planation to The Dartmouth, suggested that Phi 
Beta Kappa is not keeping pace with changes 
within the college. It continues, he said, to lean 
heavily on grades based on quizzes and examina- 
tions, measures which the University itself is dis- 
couraging. 

His statement follows: 

“It seems to me that the Dartmouth chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa places unnecessary emphasis on 
its methods of electing members on the mere at- 
tainment and retention of a high scholastic aver- 
age. If a man considers that he is being highly 
honored when an instructor grades him at the 
end of a term with an A or a B for his work in 
a particular course, then undoubtedly he will feel 
it an honor to belong to Phi Beta Kappa, for it 
is upon such awards that membership in the so- 
ciety is based. 

“Tf it were true that a man’s scholastic average 
is an accurate indication of his intellectual capac- 
ity, I could understand the reason for the present 
standard. It is open to doubt, however, that his 
grades are even the best indication of what he 
is intellectually capable of accomplishing. They 
may show, to be sure, what he knows at the par- 
ticular moment when information is called for 
on a quiz or examination. High grades depend 
almost entirely on diligent preparation and re- 
view. High standing is largely proportionate to 
application. Too little critical discussion and too 


much repetition of pure factual knowledge, sim- 
ple learning by rote, in other words, make for 
lack of thought on the part of the individual 
student. You will say, perhaps, that that is up 
to the individual, but it might be a good idea to 
give him a little more help. It is usually easier— 
and no more important—to get the facts together 
than to draw inferences from them. All this has 
been said many times, of course, but it is inter- 
esting to note that the tendency at Dartmouth 
under the new curriculum is toward fewer ex- 
aminations and greater encouragement of indi- 
vidual effort under the guidance of instructors, 
as in the special major groups in English. 


“And yet the standards of Phi Beta Kappa re- 
main the same here. I do not wish to suggest 
that the high scholarship qualification be done 
away with (though whether it is a little higher 
or a little lower is not of great importance), but 
isn’t it possible to establish some other qualifica- 
tion, as well, which would give an indication of 
a man’s intellectual curiosity and the range and 
development of his intellectual interests? Isn’t 
the present method of acquiring new members 
unnecessarily mechanical? Why this complete 
reliance on the judgment of grades? 


“Phi Beta Kappa has had a fine reputation for 
over a century, and the body, in the main, is 
undoubtedly distinguished, but you often hear 
the remark now that possessing the key proves 
nothing, though it may be rather useful. It 
might prove something—other than that a stu- 
dent has applied himself diligently to his work 
with a certain amount of ability for a few years. 
It could have a positive influence in the college. 
The prospect of attaining it might influence a 
man to broaden his intellectual interests, to seek 
extensive rather than intensive knowledge. Per- 
haps that isn’t desirable, but I think it is. 


“T understand that an unsuccessful attempt 
was made a few years ago by members of the 
local chapter to bring about a change in the man- 
ner of electing new members. Protest from with- 
in was not effective. Perhaps if a few men who 
believe that a change can and will be made would 
express their views, there might be some effect 
produced. They may have no clearly defined 
plan of their own to offer, but at least they wish 
to call attention to the question of reform and to 
stimulate suggestion from others.” 
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| THE - WINDMILL 


i | ae WINDMILL in his callow sophomore years used 
to wish for the day to come when his professor of 
philosophy and his biology instructor met and became 
involved in a really serious argument. Here were these 
two men going about the campus so placidly preaching 
diametrically opposite doctrines about life. Yet they 
never met except in the mind of this wondering sopho- 
more who never did succeed in getting a working agree- 
ment between logos and chromosome. It was only later 
in life, with the arrival of ripe wisdom, when he dis- 
covered that all paradoxes need not be reconciled in this 
world, that he achieved some mental peace. But he has 
never gotten over a malicious desire to see the two pro- 
fessors fight it out on a lecture platform rather than in 
the seething undergraduate brain. There are elements 
for some glorious explosions on many a placid campus 
if someone could only effect a union of the diverse minds 
of the faculty. For a group of students who are bored 
with existence this is a suggestion for getting up some 
exciting pyrotechnics. 


A professor not afraid to carry his ideas into the enemy 
country when that enemy is much more formidable even 
than a brother faculty member is Dr. H. A. Miller, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Ohio State University. The story 
is told in a recent Lantern of how Professor Miller spoke 
in Philadelphia on the subject of “Toleration” to an audi- 
ence not at all interested in toleration. The story follows: 


When Dr. Miller denounced Senator Heflin, anti- 
Catholic senator from Alabama, the crowd jeered 
and hissed. 

When he flayed the Ku Klux Klan, a deafening 
roar of disapproval and protest. 

And at the end of the speech two burly policemen 
escorted the professor to the street. One followed 
him, the other edged a pathway through the crowd. 
“T felt like a hero,” Dr. Miller said. 

The setting for Dr. Miller’s address was not any 
too peaceful, he said. 

“When I came out upon the platform a fist fight 
was in progress. I afterwards learned that a 
Philadelphia preacher was in combat with several 
Klan sympathizers, 

“He had the night before refused to salute the 
flag at a speech of Senator Heflin in the same hall, 
because a fiery cross, which he deemed un-Amer- 
ican, was on the platform. 

“The fight was quickly stopped by policemen, 
however, and I began my address.” 

“The Klan is a stupid affair,” Professor Miller 
declared during his speech. “It appeals only to 
those of inferior intelligence. It gives them an 
inflated sense of importance and makes them feel 
that they matter in the scheme of things. 

“But the Klan is a dead issue now.” Here he was 
interrupted. 

“Who said it is?” shouted a voice. A volley 
of high pitched laughter followed. Professor Miller 
smiled and continued where he left off. 

“It has been stripped of its power,” he said, “and 
it is now a negligible factor. 

“I will grant you that most of the rank and file 
of the Klan are sincere, but the leaders are ex- 
ploiting them for their own aggrandizement. 

“Take Senator Heflin, for instance. He’s a clever 
man, but he is using the Klan for political purposes. 

“Many of the leaders of the Anti-Saloon League 
are doing the same thing. 


“Senator Heflin is a political opportunist, and is 
stirring up all this unpleasantness to further his 
own selfish ends.” 


At that moment someone from the audience cried, 
“How about Al Smith and the public schools? He 
doesn’t send his children to them.” 


“I don't know any stronger supporter of the 
public schools,” Professor Miller countered. 


“Do we have to face the issue of a Catholic for 
President?” came a second query. 


“Well, the Catholic population of the country ap- 
pears to be increasing,” Professor Miller rejoined. 
“In 50 years or more, more than half of the United 
States will be Catholic.” 


Question after question was hurled at him, both 
written and verbal. “The queries were mostly of 
the illiterate sort,” he said, “and apparently taken 
from a Klan textbook. 


“After an hour of this open forum I left the plat- 
form, satisfied that I had delivered one of the 
most colorful speeches in my life,” 
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This suggests another cross-fertilizing process. Why 
not have professors carry their ideas to those who abhor 
them most? This is bitter medicine for men whose ideas 
have only been tried out before somnolent students and 
fellow professors who are over-polite but it will make 
for mental robustness. Let us have Professor R. A. 
Millikan, the discerner of God in atoms, address the 
annual convention of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Atheism—or wherever it is that all the Atheists 
meet. Let President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 
address a mass meeting of 30,000 communists in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. Let Professor E. G. Conk- 
lin, the biologist, address the Ohio Ministeral Associa- 
tion. And let there be ample opportunity for questions 
and discussion. Such discussions might eventually be- 
come as popular as intersectional football battles. They 
might do away with football altogether eventually. Who 
knows? 


The Windmill has a contribution to make in the great 
Tunney controversy which, by the way, is achieving 
enormous proportions. Billy Phelps maintains in 
Scribner’s that Gene Tunney is “well read, loves good 
books, the best poetry and the best music.” The New 
York World retorts, “Will the professor be kind enough 
to tell us what books, what poetry and what music? .... 
We think it only reasonable that he should stake out his 
claims, at least roughly, instead of taking squatter’s 
rights all over the seven arts, as he seems to have done 
so far.” 


A considerable time has elapsed since Tunney accepted 
Dr. Phelps’ invitation to deliver a lecture on Shakespeare 
at Yale. The Windmill would inform Dr. Phelps that 
the world expectantly awaits this event. But the world 
is fickle and would soon forget, The Windmill hints, if 
the professor should substitute another big show for the 
one which everyone is beginning to fear will never come 
off. Why not have this intellectual heavyweight take 
charge of the class recently vacated so hurriedly by one 
Charles Embree, A. B., U. of Kansas? Mr. Embree has 
been teaching in an elementary school at Sedan, Kansas, 
since December. He antagonized the pupils by his strict 
discipline and met his fate one day when they invited 
him to join them in a game. When Embree’s back was 
turned two boys hit him over the head with a gas pipe. 


If Gene Tunney should act as guest teacher at the 
Sedan school everyone would forget his rash promise 
to Dr. Phelps. 


To NEW STUDENT readers in New York: “The Mechanics 
of the Brain,” motion pictures and slides demonstrating the 
physiology of the nervous system in relation to behavior, 
taken in the Leningrad laboratory of Ivan Pavlov, famous 
physiologist, will be exhibited March 19. Leading American 
psychologists have approved the film, which will be avail- 
able to colleges and universities. The pictures are based 
on Pavlov’s famous work on the conditioned reflex. The 
exhibition will be held in the Engineering Auditorium, 
under the auspices of the Society for Cultural Relations 
with Russia, and the New School for Social Research. 
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Wisconsin Thinks It Over 


N THE fron of Bascom Hall, at the Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin, is a bronze tablet, the 

gift of the class of 1910, bearing the following 
inscription: 

“Whatever may be the limitations which tram- 
mel inquiry elsewhere we believe that the great 
state University of Wisconsin should ever en- 
courage that continual and fearless sifting and 
winnowing by which alone the truth can be 
found.” 

The inscription was taken from a report of the 
board of regents, in 1894, following an historic 
controversy on academic freedom that resulted 
from the espousal of economic “heresies” by Dr. 
Richard T. Ely. 

During the University’s recent imbroglio fol- 
lowing the cancellation of Mrs. Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s lecture, a black funeral plaque was found 
hanging on the famous “free speech” tablet. On 
it was the legend: 

“Mrs. Bertrand Russell oe, 

This was not mere horseplay, or a jest, to judge 
from undergraduate opinion expressed following 
the suppression—and still being expressed. The 
net result of the Madison episode so far as stu- 
dents at Wisconsin and elsewhere are concerned, 
is the feeling that the University generally cred- 
ited with being the bulwark of academic freedom 
in the United States, failed when put to the test. 

This is being remembered. All the details of 
the flurry—the cancellation by the Student For- 
um of the lecture after intervention by Dean 
Goodnight and President Frank, the difficulty in 
obtaining a hall for the visitor whose husband, 
holding similar views, was granted an audience 
without question—all this has given way to the 
spirit that prompted the obsequies over the “free 
speech” tablet. 

The Daily Cardinal, which editorially decried 
President Frank’s censorship, published numer- 
ous letters from undergraduates and graduates, 
which almost without exception mourned the 
passing of “liberal Wisconsin.” In this feeling 
they were joined by students and editors in other 
colleges who asked, in effect, “if this is Wiscon- 
sin, what may we expect elsewhere?” 

E. L. Meyer, columnist for The Madison Capi- 
tal Times, who, ably supported by that newspa- 
per, led the defenders of Mrs. Russell, wrote of 
numerous student acquaintances who had come 
to Wisconsin because of its famed liberalism, be- 
cause they had heard of the “Wisconsin spirit” 
and “Wisconsin idea.” He said: 

“And now— 

“They have met me, singly and in groups, dur- 
ing this past week, incredulity and dejection writ- 
ten on their faces. One youth, I swear, broke 
down and wept. 

“*‘T can’t tell you how this Russell episode has 


affected me,’ he said. ‘The whole bottom of my 
belief in the University and in Wisconsin has 
dropped out. I have enjoyed my work here; there 
is inspiration in the air. But now, overnight, I 
have become cynical, questioning the fine profes- 
sions of our leaders who falter and fail at the 
test. It is, I tell you, the deepest shock I have 
ever experienced in my life. I am considering 
resigning from the University because its signi- 
ficance, for me, has become meaningless.’ ” 

ee una student, writing in The Cardinal, 
said: 

“T came to this university from a distant state 
solely because I felt that it was the most liberal 
institution in this country. When I find liberal- 
ism and freedom being carelessly cast aside by 
our president and dean of men, it seems that I 
might just as well have gone to Podunk Normal, 
where I could be sure that there would be no 
liberalism, and so would never expect it.” 

An alumnus wrote that the University “has 
lost something of its prestige in the nation as a 
liberal institution. . . It has long been a notion 
that the right of peaceful assemblage and of free 
speech was more of an actuality in Wisconsin 
than in most other states.” 

Another student wrote: 

“In recent years, the University of Wisconsin 
has been slipping. No longer is the expression 
of opinion as free as it once was. Foreign stu- 
dents are surprised and shocked by the strict cen- 
sorship they find when they arrive here. With 
the coming of Glenn Frank as president of the 
university, it was thought that the good old days 
of Wisconsin’s glory would be revived. And when 
at one time the new president defended the right 
of one of the professors on the hill to express his 
mind, though his ideas differed from those of the 
governor of the state, people were sure of it. 

“But this week the university has suffered a 
relapse. When a real test came, suddenly, without 
warning, the powers that be took a long stride 
back to the ‘dark ages’ of this institution. . . 
We know that we express the sentiments of thou- 
sands when we declare that the action of the ad- 
ministration is an insult not only to Mrs. Russell, 
but also to our intelligence and powers of dis- 
crimination.” 

That Mrs. Russell did speak, that her talk led 
a Chicago Tribune reporter to remark “Why, I’ve 
got to file 300 words for the Tribune on this lousy 
lecture, and I haven’t got a single sensational 
statement to hang on her,” that parents praised 
and students denounced the wholesale cancella- 
tions—soon may be forgotten. But student feel- 
ing in Madison is that President Frank’s “good 
taste” defense was a betrayal of the “Wisconsin 
Idea”—the winnowing and sifting by which alone 
the truth can be found—and that the University 
is now merely another state university. 
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‘Treason’ At Swarthmore 


HAT Dr. William I. Hull is an American 

mattered little to the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. He opposed the big navy bill 
in Congress, and drew from Mrs. William Sher- 
man Walker, vice-president general of the descen- 
dents of revolutionaries, the remark that “if 
there is any other country that would take Dr. 
Hull, I would suggest that we send him there.” 


This was only a part of the calumny heaped on 
the Swarthmore College professor of history and 
international relations, during and following his 
appearance before the House naval committee in 
opposition to the naval increase program. Sub- 
sequently the students of the College endorsed 
the teacher, but the patriotic societies are not yet 
convinced that he is not a “highly-treasonable, 
dangerous, Anti-American” who should be re- 
moved from his position. 


Dr. Hull appeared before the House committee 
as chairman of a delegation representing the 
World Alliance for International Friendship and 
the Church Peace Union. He argued that pre- 
paration does not mean peace, and that the ad- 
ministration’s program can mean only the begin- 
ning of competitive armament. “We will never 
have the right program as long as we adhere to 
the principle of competition,” he said. 


No proponent of the naval bill attempted to 
answer Dr. Hull’s arguments. The replies took 
the form of personal attacks, and before Chair- 
man Butler reminded the committee that a little 
courtesy would be in order, the professor had re- 
ceived a broadside of invective, fired by the pro- 
fessional patriots in coalition with members of 
the committee. 


When the D. A. R. officer suggested that Dr. 
Hull be removed from the Swarthmore faculty, 
and that he be deported, Representative Britten 
said, “I think it would be a good idea for you to 
have the D. A. R. pass a resolution to that effect.” 


“It will give me great pleasure to do so,” re- 
plied the obliging Daughter of the Revolution. 


At an executive meeting of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, held several days later in Phila- 
delphia, Congressman Ralph E. Updike, of In- 
diana, a member of the House Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, announced with frankness that “Dr. 
Hull is a dangerous propagandist, the high salar- 
ied tool of pacifists who would leave the country 
stripped of defense, a man who would tear down 
the constitution, and unfitted to teach the youth 
of the nation. He is one of the many who are 
going about the country today spreading danger- 
ous propaganda by word of mouth and tons of 
literature.” 


None the less the students of the College adop- 
ted a resolution endorsing Dr. Hull’s right to free 
speech, and expressing faith in him as an expert 
on international relations, and as an able teacher 
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and citizen, Not a few students, and The Phoen- 
ix, paid doubtful compliments to the tolerance of 
the patriots, and the manner of treating govern- 
mental affairs as evidenced by a government com- 
mittee turning from argument to invective as 
answers to honest convictions. Nothing was said 
about the issues of the naval program, and it was 
evident that the students were more concerned 
with the rights of those who have opinions to 
express them, than with the nature of those 
opinions. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars took cognizance 
of the student resolution and regarded it as evi- 
dence that the mind-poisoning process already is 
under way. They have asked Dr. Hull’s removal 
from the teaching staff, citing as evidence of his 
“anti-American poison” the undergraduate reso- 
lution. The Philadelphia Ledger and the Record 
supported the students in their demand that Dr. 
Hull be permitted the same rights granted to 
speakers for armaments, and although they care- 
fully avoided accepting the student views as sim- 
ilar to Dr. Hull’s, they joined the undergraduates 
in demanding tolerance. 

Dr. Hull is holding his ground, but the patriots 
are also holding theirs. Dr. Hull is still on the 
Swarthmore faculty roster; the patriots are try- 
ing to shove him off. But it has become evident 
that Swarthmore College will ask for something 
more than invective from the opposition before it 
even starts to listen. 
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Our Philosopher Kings 
F some student who was clever but 
unprepared for recitation in the 
class of a certain Professor Spencer 
of Ohio State University had wished 
to divert attention from his condition 
he might have done so the other day 
by launching an interesting and time- 
consuming discussion. He might 
have asked some pertinent questions 
about the professor’s University Day 
—Washington’s Birthday speech over 
the radio on the subject of “The 
Great Man and the State University.” 
Thus an old student trick might have 
been put to some interesting and in- 
structive uses. 

Professor Spencer had deplored in 
his speech the lack of great and hon- 
est men in politics, a lack which he 
considered it up to the university to 
remedy. Business men and sheltered 
academic persons alike, he lamented, 
show a disdain for politics as com- 
pared with business or philosophy. 
This is “absurd and shameful,” for 
“politics in the best sense has always 
been the supreme business and the 
most profitable object of social 
thought.” It is up to the educated 
man to get into politics and clean it 
up. “When men who have had the 
educational advantages . . . when 
such men, our own alumni, our own 
selves, refrain from public life, draw 
away disdainfully and do not even 
vote—then—out of the mud of poli- 
tical conflict of necessity come Tea- 
pot Dome scandals and all the other 
noisome stench of corruption.” And 
since it was a Washington Day 
speech the professor asked for the 
university to produce a Washington- 
ian leader to cleanse the political 
stables. 

The crafty student might have 
started out by asking whether Pro- 
fessor Spencer’s assumption—which 
is also the assumption of countless 
chape] speakers and such-like ap- 
pealers to Youth—will stand exam- 
ination; whether, in fact, educated 
men as a class do make a difference 
in politics and that difference for the 


Some local Ohio instances might 
be cited in disproof of the professor’s 
underlying assumption. Is our na- 
tional political life any cleaner for 
the presence in it of Senator Frank 
B. Willis, A. B. and A. M., Ohio 
Northern University; L. L. B. Ohio 
Wesleyan, Miami and Ohio; profes- 
sor of history and economics and later 
professor of law at Ohio Northern? 
Frank B. Willis is the only Senator 
who dared defend his friend Harry 
Daugherty when that body was al- 
most unanimously in favor of driving 


him from the Department of Justice 
for malodorous practices. We trust 
our readers are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the scandals of the 
Harding administration so that we 
need not comment on the Senator’s 
statement that Daugherty was as 
“clean as a hound’s tooth.” 


The other gentleman from Ohio 
might next be mentioned—Simeon D. 
MeS8) 8. Al oBigs Aa Mey dis Las E.y they se 
D. Ohio Northern University; pro- 
fessor of American history at that 
institution and later head of the col- 
lege of law; graduate student and 
lecturer at the University of Chi- 
cago; president of Antioch College. 
Here is a prime example of the edu- 
cated man in politics, if degrees and 
professorships mean anything at all. 
Senator Fess was present in the 
Senate when the far-reaching revela- 
tions of political putridity were being 
aired. Did Senator Fess raise his 
voice in condemnation of the evil- 
doers? If he did so it must have 
been in the privacy of his study for 
we heard nothing of it. And if he 
did not see fit to blend his voice with 
the disapprovers has he in his later 
actions repudiated those in responsi- 
ble places who were inactive in the 
face of this greatest revelation of 
high corruption since Grant’s admin- 
istration? The answer must again 
be in the negative. Senator Fess is 
a regular party man if there ever 
was one. He is for “drafting” Pres- 
ident Coolidge long after Coolidge 
has disavowed all further presiden- 
tial ambitions. Senator Fess is not 
adverse to blindly following his poli- 
tical leader whom the New York 
Times excoriated the other day for 
his passivity in the face of corrup- 
tion, when the trail of that corrup- 
tion led right up to the Republican 
Party machine and involved the 
raising of the money that helped elect 
him president. Such a leader the 
learned Senator Fess will follow even 
though his master coldly snubs him 
and declares he will lead no longer. 


The next man is Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes. Space does not permit a 
paraphrase of Mr. Hughes’ academic 
distinguishments. We refer our read- 
ers to Who’s Who, page 1009. Mr. 
Hughes sat in the cabinet with 
Messrs. Daugherty, Denby and Fall 
and so it might be expected that he 
would take extra pains to lend his 
distinguished weight to the house- 
cleaning. Mr. Hughes has scarcely 
been heard from on the subject. Mr. 
Hughes was heard from, however, 
when the late Senator La Follette 
ran for President in 1924 on a clean 


government platform. Mr. Hughes, 
the intellectual in politics, was regu- 
lar; he set up a most hypocritical 
ery that the progressives were bent 
on undermining the government. He 
went on the stump for the candidate 
of a party that sent Blair Coan out 
to Montana to frame up Senator 
Wheeler, one of the Senate’s most 
worthy uncoverers of corruption. 
Does Professor Spencer want more 
politicians like Hughes? If not, why 
does he romanticize about the aca- 
demic person in politics? (We are 
suggesting questions, you see, for 
our unprepared student). 


Secretary Hoover is a favorite 
among the presidential candidates in 
academic circles. Is he a good ex- 
ample of the sort of men Professor 
Spencer wants in polities? this man 
of whom Who’s Who has this to say: 
“A. B. in Engineering, Stanford 1895; 
honorable degrees from Brown Uni- 
versity, University of Pa., Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Johns 
Hopkins, George Washington, Dart- 
mouth, Boston, Rutgers, University 
of Alabama, Oberlin, Liege, Brussels, 
Warsaw, Cracow, Oxford, Rensselaer, 
Tufts, Swarthmore, Williams, Man- 
chester, University of Virginia, 
Prague, Ghent, Lemberg, Levow. . ” 
Hoover was also in the unfortunate 
Harding Cabinet. And he is pledged 
to carry on the Coolidge policy which, 
as we have said is one of cowardly 
silence on political corruption. Since 
he is such a favorite in the colleges 
the question naturally arises as to 
whether this is the sort of leader 
Professor Spencer yearns for. 


The student will in the end have 
the better of the argument. Every 
vigorous and graft-hating political 
leader the colleges turn out, like 
LaFollette (University of Wisconsin) 
and Norris (no degree, Baldwin Uni- 
versity, Ohio) can be matched by two 
piddling politicians of the Coolidge 
type (A.B. L.L.D. Amherst, honorary 
degrees from Tufts, Williams, Bates, 
Wesleyan, University of Vermont) 
who are content to sleep with the 
most questionable of political bed- 
fellows. 

At this point it will perhaps be- 
come obvious to some students that 
it is by no means enough to deplore 
the fact that educated men shun poli- 
tics. They will also see that general 
appeals—and Professor Spencer’s is 
one of many—are misleading because 
they attach an unwarranted impor- 
tance to college training; have we 
many better politicians than Al Smith 
(a Tammany graduate)? Misleading, 
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Youth’s Defender 


HE oft-mentioned younger gener- 

ation had an able defender in Dr. 
Clarence Cook Little, president of the 
University of Michigan, who told fel- 
low academicians that youth of to- 
day is more Godly and nearer the 
truth about religion “than we of the 
older generation are.” His speech 
brought to a close a presidents’ con- 
ference on “Religion Among College 
Men,” held at Princeton University. 

“There is little difference between 
dogmatists, whether they are found 
in the physical laboratory or in the 
pulpit of a too highly organized 
branch of the Christian church,” said 
Dr. Little. “The modern generation 
are discerning enough to recognize 
this fact. They do not take to dog- 
matism naturally, or at all, for that 
matter, unless forced to through fear 
or authority. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that stud- 
ents today do not stay with denomi- 
national Christianity. Why is this?” 

One reason offered by Dr. Little 
was the devotion of the churches to 
debating academic questions, such as 
the infallibility of the Bible. “The 
only answer to such questions seems 
to be ‘I don’t know,’ ” he said. “But 
the churches persist in fighting over 
a dry bone, and the youth of today 
recognize this. 

“They realize that Jesus didn’t 
spend his time on earth criticizing 
the prophets who had gone before 
him, but in doing things, in meeting 
practical problems of his day. 

“In so far as the younger genera- 
tion refuses to bow the knee blindly 
to authority, I feel that they are in 
a sense at least living independent 
spiritual lives of their own. They are 
not godless. I think they are nearer 
the truth about religion than we are.” 


Successful Reading Period 
ARVARD’S “reading period” has 
carried the day. The deans of 
the University, in session to consider 
the new program after its first trial, 
have declared it successful. The set- 
ting aside of two and a half weeks 
before examinations for reading was 
regarded as a revolutionary step. 
Skeptics argued that it would mean 
only cramming, if any work was done 
at all. But the deans found that not 
only was the period taken seriously, 
and reading actually done in the elec- 
tive manner hoped for, but the inno- 
vation in education reflected in the 
examination results, specifically in 
grades. So enthusiastic were the 
deans that they stated that “even if 
the grades had not shown any im- 
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provement, we could nevertheless re- 
gard it as a success.” 

Although anxious not to have one 
test accepted as conclusive, the teach- 
ers did say that “the upperclassmen 
have proved that they have the capa- 
city and the interest to work inde- 
pendently, and they have profited by 
their experience.” 

From the interest with which other 
institutions watched the Harvard 
plan in operation, it may be inferred 
that the friendly report of the deans 
will lead to the institution of the 
“reading period” elsewhere. 


This New Freedom 


[ITHDRAWAL of her request for 

pledges of good conduct was 
asked of the dean of women at the 
University of North Dakota, by a 
committee of women dormitory resi- 
dents. Their revolt against the 
pledges that led to the appointment 
of a committee to make recommenda- 
tions was described in The New Stu- 
dent for February 29. 

Smoking, the dean was told, is a 
matter for the halls to consider, and 
should not be subject to the determi- 
nation of one person. Since drinking 
is against state and national law, no 
further local ruling was regarded as 
necessary. Card playing, formerly 
prohibited, was decreed harmless by 
the committee, which also balked at 
another old ruling that the women 
stay in their rooms five evenings a 
week. This was called “unreason- 
able,” and was stricken out. 

The result of the revision is a 
greater measure of self-determination 
for the women. But so far the re- 
vision is in the form of recommenda- 
tions which may, or may not, meet 
administrative favor. 


The Best Boy 


ASSACHUSETTS Institute of 

Technology is soon to start a 
nation-wide search for the boy best 
qualified to pursue a technical course. 
Entrants, who must be between the 
ages of 17 and 25, will be asked to 
write short essays on “Why I would 
Like a Technical Education.” The 
person who wins will have gained the 
approval of a committee of presidents 
and other high officials in outstand- 
ing American industries. The prob- 
lem of a job after college probably 
will be solved, yet the experience may 
not be the most pleasant. The win- 
ner is going to be closely observed as 
a laboratory case by the industrial 
chieftains who are eager to compare 
present promise and future achieve- 
ment. 
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Transition 

EVISION of study courses for the 

first two years of college has been 
made by the faculty of the University 
of Oregon, after nearly a year’s work. 
The original impetus to the academic 
reorganization of which the present 
step is a part, was given by a group 
of students almost two years ago. 
Approval has already been given to 
honors courses for exceptional stud- 
ents. 


The present measure keeps the en- 
tering student from specializing, or 
entering a professional school at once, 
and substitutes a liberal arts course 
for the first two years. Majors may 
be chosen in the junior year. The 
college of literature, science, and the 
arts, has been divided “into four 
groups, from which the student will 
select three groups in which to do 
substantial work. These are lan- 
guage and literature; English, Ger- 
manic languages, Greek, Latin, Ro- 
mance languages; social sciences: 
economics, history, political science, 
philosophy; mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, geology, geography, me- 
chanics and astronomy; biological 
sciences: animal biology, including 
physiology, plant biology, including 
bacteriology and psychology. The ob- 
ject of the change is facilitation of 
the transition from secondary school 
methods, to university standard work. 


Political Experts 


Y not have Canadian univer- 

sities represented in the Domin- 
ion Parliament, asks the McGill Daily, 
recalling that the larger universities 
in Great Britain are so represented. 
The Canadian paper thinks that the 
college representatives would make 
creditable showings, by virtue of bet- 
ter equipment through study of cur- 
rent problems than many of the pres- 
ent representatives. Professors, it 
says, would be valuable members of 
the legislative body, but the objection 
is raised that the universities cannot 
afford to lose their scholars, even for 
short periods. The alternative is able 
students. Says the McGill Daily: 


“Four universities in the West and 
six in the East would be able to send 
members to parliament. These mem- 
bers would be fairly likely to be free 
from party prejudice, whether free 
from party leanings or not; they 
would be chosen by a most discrim- 
inating electorate; they would be ex- 
ceptionally well fitted for the job 
from standpoints both of intelligence 
and knowledge. They would in all 
probability be the most honest and 
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most scholarly statesmen in the 
House.” 

This is the second time during the 
past few years that this demand has 


arisen from the Canadian colleges. 


Student Activity 

NDICATIONS that Venezuelan 

university students are engaged in 
a revolt against President Gomez was 
reported in New York by passengers 
returning from a West Indian cruise. 
They told of being turned back from 
the Venezuelan capital, Caracas, 
where fighting evidently was under 
way. A newspaper woman reported 
seeing twenty-five prisoners, evident- 
ly students, being marched to a gun- 
boat that was to take them to an 
island prison. Telegraph lines be- 
tween the coast and the capital had 
been cut, the voyagers said, and trav- 
elers were prohibited from coming 
near the capital city. Latin-Ameri- 
can students in general play an in- 
fluential and important part in the 
life of their countries. The reported 
disturbance in Venezuela, and the 
student-led revolt against the gov- 
ernment, is a case in point. 


Light At Last 
6“ A SHAFT of light,” the Univer- 
sity of Washington Daily calls 
an auditor’s report on expenditures 
for a new athletic pavilion, concern- 
ing which a campus civil war was 
waged (New Student, February 29). 
The audit of expenditures disclosed 
no grounds for suspicion of either 
the graduate manager or the build- 
ing committee, and on the contrary 
indicated that all monies had been 
accounted for. The student paper, 
which fought the student body presi- 
dent on his charges, finds justification 
for itself and the president’s other 
critics in the auditor’s findings. 
Others, however, while regarding the 
president’s specific charges as indis- 
creet, insist that he was aiming at 
the big business that saddles under- 
graduate activity—an issue which has 
not been met. Expenditures for the 
building, up to February 10, exceeded 
$641,000. 


Blame the Prof. 


EN a course of study is bore- 
some and valueless, most often it 
is the fault of the instructor, in the 
opinion of University of Kansas stu- 
dents. This conclusion was announced 
by Dr. F. P. O’Brien, director of the 
school service bureau, who has been 
making an educational survey. Soph- 
omores, juniors, and seniors named 
nearly one hundred courses which 
they “rejoiced to be done with upon 
completion.” In most cases the stu- 
dents objected to the professors’ view- 
points and methods, while personal- 
ity and similar factors entered to a 
lesser, but still a large, extent. 
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In Abeyance 


TUDENT government at Grinnell 

College is in abeyance, and con- 
trol of student affairs rests in the 
hands of President J. H. T. Main. 
In taking this step the president de- 
clared emphatically that he wishes 
student not faculty government, but 
the undergraduates have failed to per- 
form the duties assigned to them. For 
many weeks the student judges had 
been trying a liquor case. The facul- 
ty, invited in, reached a decision has- 
tily. Students objected, so the case 
went back to the students’ own court. 
No action was taken. President Main 
has announced that when student 
government is reorganized so that it 
functions, and is not afraid to act, 
it will be recognized. He evidently 
was as much disappointed as the stu- 
dents in the failure of the under- 
graduates to manage their own af- 
fairs. 


He Built 


ANGIBLE evidence of the service 

of its president, Dr. L. H. Murlin, 
to the university, is offered in an 
editorial in The DePauw, of De Pauw 
University. Dr. Murlin’s resignation 
becomes effective in June. The stu- 
dent paper lists the development 
brought about by the retiring leader: 

“The capital value of the Univer- 
sity has increased from five to seven 
million dollars; tuition has rightfully 
been raised from $100 to $175, in 
keeping with increased equipment; 
the budget has been increased from 
$350,000 to $500,000; salaries of the 
teaching staff have been increased 
15 per cent. to 25 per cent.; the facul- 
ty has increased in size from 67 to 
94; and an expenditure of $600,000 
has been devoted to new construction. 
These facts are significant enough in 
themselves to give reason to say that 
DePauw is infinitely better than it 
was three years ago, before Presi- 
dent Murlin came into administra- 
tion.” 


In My Day 
LD DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
ain’t what she used to be, and the 
once dignified seat of learning is now 
a stamping ground for smart alecks, 
one gathers from a letter in The Dart- 
mouth, written by the Reverend R. 
Eliot Marshall ’04. The critical alum- 
nus is particularly angry with the 
college daily for its editorial indepen- 
dence, which elsewhere has won more 
regard for Dartmouth, evidently, than 

it has at home. 
The tenor of the letter may be as- 
certained from the following excerpt: 
“What conditions may be now those 
who graduated years ago cannot know 
with entire certainty; but they know 
that even in the roughest and most 
uncouth years of the college there 
was, under the veneer of smartness, 
a regard for the sanctities of life, and 
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an idealism, without pretense or cant, 
which burned its impression upon the 
soul, and left a mark which was far 
more valuable in life than any of the 
flippant pessimism and shallow ‘smart 
Alec’ attitude which now shows itself 
so much in college writing, both in 
your paper and elsewhere. There are, 
thank God, still many to whom the 
so-called realism of Mencken, Ander- 
son, Lewis, Dreiser and their type is 
not realism but unclean scum, or un- 
true devilish philosophy and they can- 
not but protest against the impres- 
sion going abroad that Dartmouth is 
steeped in that sort of thing, and 
likes it.” 


Musical Comedies 
‘T.O ENCOURAGE the writing of 
musical comedies by undergradu- 
ates the Council on Student Organi- 
zations of Dartmouth College has ap- 
pointed a staff to promote this ac- 
tivity. This will be a separate func- 
tion of the Dartmouth Players. 

The chairman of the staff, who will 
be responsible for the preparation, 
selection and production of any musi- 
cal comedy, is Professor E. B. Wat- 
son, of the English department. Pro- 
fessor Harry R. Wellman, who has 
written several musical comedies, will 
serve as faculty adviser, and aid 
students in preparation of books and 
music. Professor M. F. Longhurst, 
of the music department, also has 
been enlisted on the staff. 

A set purchase price of $100, and 
about $25 royalty for each perfor- 
mance, is offered the contestants. In 
this fashion Dartmouth hopes to take 
adequate care of its annual carnival. 


Internationale 


HE California State Legislature 

is going to be asked to do some- 
thing about the outcropping of in- 
ternationalism in State Teachers’ 
College, at San Diego. An editorial 
in The Aztec proposed as a substitute 
for the oath of allegiance to the flag, 
the following: 

“T pledge allegiance to no flag, but 
to any nation that gives freedom to 
itself and fairness to the world.” 

The national pledge was called “a 
lovely legend of freedom” and “a 
fairy tale.” 

Senator H. J. Evans immediately 
called upon the state legislature for 
action to discover the writer of the 
tirade against the flag. 


Unlimited Cuts 


‘A* THE request of the Undergrad- 
uate Council, Princeton Univer- 
sity has granted unlimited lecture 
cuts to all seniors, except those under 
discipline. The action, Dean Chris- 
tian Gauss said, is in the nature of 
an experiment, based on the belief 
that during the last semester of their 
senior year students may use the 
privilege as a means “for eliminating 
waste time and effort in their daily 
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schedules.” Too many cuts on Sat- 
urdays and Mondays, the Dean sug- 
gested, would not be construed as 
elements of success. 


Historical Institute 


N INSTITUTE of history and po- 
litical science, lasting one week, 
has been successfully concluded at 
Vassar College. Eminent scholars in 
both fields were brought to the cam- 
pus to lecture on current problems. 
Weekly institutes have been held at 
Vassar in previous years, covering 
the fields of archaeology, social wel- 
fare, physics, and modern foreign 
languages. 
Among the speakers at the most 
recent institute were Baron Alexan- 
der Meyendorff, who discussed “Com- 
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ests and how impossible it would be 
for a “leader” with merely good in- 
tentions to accomplish anything. To 
have great leaders there must be great 
parties too. 

Let us have appeals for college men 
to enter politics. But let us temper 
our eloquence with humble medita- 
tion on the actions of the educated 
men who are already there. Just at 
present the ugly truth that will be 
uncovered by such meditation should 
be known by all students. 


SPINOZA’S PHILOSOPHY 
A class in Spinoza’s “Ethics” 


is being taught from text by 
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Do Universities 
Really Educate? 


The CAMPUS 


By Robert Cooley Angell 


An arresting and provocative 
discussion of undergraduate life in 
American universities that is at- 
tracting wide interest. What are 
students getting out of their four 
years of college life with its dis- 
traction of fraternities, sororities, 


athletics and campus activities? 
Does a degree denote scholarship 
or has it become a mere social 
fetish? These and other vital 
problems are subjected to a pene- 
trating and framk scrutiny. 


HARRY WATON, L. L. B. 


Author and Lecturer 
Every SUNDAY FROM 3 TO 5 P, M. 
Each Session a Classic by Itself 
Lecture Room 
MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
127 E. 22nd St., New York 
ADMISSION 75c. 


Ausvices: Workers Educational Institute 


munistic Legislation in Russia”; 
Professor David Saville Muzzey, 
whose subject was “Some Modern 
Tendencies in American Historiog- 
raphy”; Prof. Felix Frankfurter, who 
lectured on “The Administration of 
Justice’; and Frank Tannenbaum, 
who told of “The Results of the Mexi- 
can Revolution.” 


Men, Not Posts 


HE Cornell Sun has praise for a 

member of the teaching staff who 
has asked students in his classes to 
write their autobiographies, a study 
of which will enable him, he hopes, 
to teach men, not “posts.” These 
sketches are asked early in the se- 
mester, as a required assignment in 
the course. As a means for bring- 
ing the student as an individual closer 
to the instructor, The Sun heartily 
recommends the autobiographical 
sketch. 


Belonging to a family with a 
rich background of academic serv- 
ice, himself a successful and popu- 
lar teacher at the University of 
Michigan, Dr. Angell is an ideal 
interpreter of contemporary under- 
graduate life. $2.50 
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Curricular Comment 
COLUMN of comment on the 
curriculum, “to be inserted be- 

tween the lines of the college cata- 

logue,” is being published by the 

Amherst Student. It is similar to 

Dartmouth’s annual directory, and 

contains student opinion on the ma- 

terials offered in the various courses, 
and the methods of teaching. 


From Europe 


HE NEW STUDENT’S “function seems to be to keep 
the American undergraduates from going to sleep, or, 
it might be more fair to say, from being merely students.” 


—Manchester Guardian. 


(Continued from page 5) 
too, because they neglect to point out 
how completely the two dominant par- 
ties are controlled by financial inter- 
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